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THE PROPER GRADE OF DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATION. 

BY JULIEN GORDON (MRS. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER) . 



Under that title, the Hon. John W. Foster, veteran diplomat 
and statesman, presented to the International Congress of Arts 
and Sciences which met at St. Louis in September last a notable 
paper, valuable to those who take a special interest in our diplo- 
matic affairs. It points out the inconveniences resulting to na- 
tions in general, and to the United States in particular, from the 
ancient system of graded diplomatic rank, as definitely settled at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815. The gravamen of the paper, so 
far as the United States is concerned, lies embodied in the follow- 
ing statement: "The most serious embarrassment resulting from 
this difference in grade of diplomatic representation is furnished 
by the relations at present existing between the United States and 
Turkey. For a number of years past, these relations have been 
in a most unsatisfactory condition. In no country of the western 
world could the old fiction of the ambassador as the personal 
representative of the sovereign to-day approach so nearly a reality 
as in Turkey, as the Sultan is more fully than any other monarch 
the personal ruler of the state. All the great Powers of Europe, 
and even the Shah of Persia, are represented at Constantinople 
by ambassadors, and they exercise the right of access to the Sultan 
at will, to discuss official matters. The American ministers pleni- 
potentiary have represented to their country that it is very difficult 
to get any just and proper consideration and despatch of their 
business, because of the irresponsible character of the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs or even of the Grand Vizier, as all important 
matters are determined by the Sultan; and that, as they do not 
possess the ambassadorial character, they cannot without great 
difficulty have audience with him to discuss official business. To 
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remedy this embarrassment, President McKinley caused applica- 
tion to be made to the Turkish government for the appointment 
by the two governments respectively of ambassadors; but the 
proposition was not accepted by Turkey. The condition of the in- 
terests of American citizens in that empire continuing to be very 
unsatisfactory, President Eoosevelt renewed the application for 
the appointment of ambassadors; but it was again rejected." 

That an evil, rising far above the level of mere inconvenience, 
now exists to the detriment of the interests of American citizens, 
because there is no diplomatic representative of the United States 
of ambassadorial rank at Constantinople, is beyond question. How 
shall it be remedied ? Mr. Foster's only suggestion is that relief 
can only come when "all distinctions and special privileges are 
abolished and a single grade is established in all the capitals of 
the world." Certainly, no such radical change could be hoped for 
in the ancient forms of diplomatic intercourse, except through a 
general agreement to be made at an international congress, in 
which it would be necessary to overcome the settled and persistent 
prejudices of monarchical European nations in favor of the exist- 
ing system. It is hardly reasonable to believe that such a conver- 
sion could be worked, if at all, within the span of a single genera- 
tion. Does it not, therefore, behoove the United States to resort 
to a more prompt and promising expedient? The Act of Congress 
of March 1st, 1893, authorizing the grade of ambassador, is as 
follows: "Whenever the President shall be advised that any 
foreign government is represented, or is about to be represented, 
in the United States by an ambassador, envoy extraordinary, 
minister plenipotentiary, minister resident, special envoy, or 
charge d'affaires, he is authorized, at his discretion, to direct that 
the representative of the United States to such government shall 
bear the same designation. This provision shall in no wise affect 
the duties, powers or salary of such representative." It thus ap- 
pears that, whatever be the urgent need of this country for an 
envoy of ambassadorial rank, at a particular time or place, the 
President is powerless to take the initiative in appointing him. 
Not until the government to which he is to be accredited has 
actually taken the first step, does the law in question become 
operative. Here is the primary difficulty to be dealt with, which 
seems to have escaped Mr. Foster's attention. Foreign govern- 
ments, far older than our own, are naturally sensitive on that 
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point They feel that their dignity requires that, in the ap- 
pointment of ambassadors, we should take the initiative in the 
full sense of the term. As Mr. Foster well says : " Keciprocity of 
grade is not always observed. A representative of a lower grade 
is sometimes received from a country to which one of a higher 
grade is sent." If we saw fit to send an ambassador to Constan- 
tinople while the Sultan is represented at Washington by a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary, certainly he should regard it officially only as 
a compliment. Is it not then far more practicable for Congress 
to sd change our laws as to authorize the President to appoint 
ambassadors, regardless of the prior act of any other nation, when- 
ever one is specially needed at a particular capital, than to call an 
international congress for the purpose of abolishing an ancient 
and deep-rooted institution? 

But to this suggestion Mr. Foster would, no doubt, reply that the 
failure of Congress to provide additional and adequate pay for 
ambassadors renders it undesirable that their number should be 
increased. On that subject he has said, with force and feeling, 
that : " An envoy who is sent abroad to represent his country ought 
not to be expected to maintain a more expensive establishment 
than is warranted by the salary paid him, and yet every American 
ambassador accredited to the capitals of Europe, who in any de- 
gree meets the expectations of his countrymen, spends annually 
much more than he receives from the National Treasury. . . . 
The change of the American legations to embassies in the Euro- 
pean capitals seems to have called for the maintenance of large 
houses or palaces and a much more lavish style of living, which 
have so greatly increased their expenditures that only persons of 
wealth can afford to accept these posts. It is a sad day for any 
country, but more especially for a republic, when its highest offices 
cease to be rewards of merit and fitness, and when they can only 
be filled by rich men." Here Mr. Foster has put his finger upon 
the sore spot which demands prompt and complete remedy, as it 
involves the dignity of a great nation. Certainly, there was a 
day in this country when, regardless of the pomp and state which 
they could maintain from their private purses, men of real distinc- 
tion were sent to foreign courts as specimens of the genius of the 
American people. Money made is a brevet of brains, but inherited 
is an accident. It is a tradition that when Washington Irving, 
who had already published "The Conquest of Granada" and 
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" The Alhambra," desired to return to Spain in 1842, he sought 
Mr. Webster, who, as Secretary of State, remained in Tyler's 
cabinet after his colleagues broke with the new Executive. The 
modest request of this most modest of men was that he be allowed 
to enjoy, upon his return to Spain, the perquisites due the bearer 
of despatches to the minister to Spain, then about to be appointed. 
Mr. Webster gravely told him that if he would call the next day 
he would, after conference with the President, answer him. In 
the interview that followed, after a long prelude, Webster told 
Irving, with apparent embarrassment, that he was exceedingly 
sorry circumstances over which he had no control made it impos- 
sible that his request should be granted. When, in the best of 
humor, Irving attempted to make his way out, Webster, with a 
genial smile, explained to him the fact that he could not be com- 
missioned as the bearer of despatches to the new minister to Spain 
as he was himself to fill that office. In the same generous spirit 
Bancroft, Motley, Lowell and Wallace were sent abroad on the 
strength of their literary laurels. Certainly, no country in the 
world is more able, or really more willing, than our own to sus- 
tain, in a becoming manner, its diplomatic representatives in 
foreign capitals. There is, certainly, no desire that the men who 
have the right, by virtue of their gifts, to represent us should be 
set aside to relieve our government of charges which other govern- 
ments bear. And yet, through a strange carelessness and a false 
conception of what the nation owes to its own dignity, this very 
important matter has been neglected, until our changed and larger 
relations to the world's politics have made it a subject for urgent 
consideration. 

Those who have seen anything of diplomatic life in European 
capitals, no matter whether in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Borne or St. Petersburg, have been impressed by the salient fact 
that its centres are the embassies or legations founded by the 
several governments at their own expense, and maintained as per- 
manent official establishments. As all the world knows, the Eng- 
lish embassy at Paris, purchased by the Duke of Wellington from 
Pauline Bonaparte for the British Government about 1817, has 
since remained the residence of the British ambassador, and is as 
familiar an institution in Paris as the Foreign Office in London. 
The European idea is that such residences should be not only offi- 
cial, but permanent, and that the ambassadors or ministers should 
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go into and come out of such furnished houses just as the Presi- 
dents of the United States go into and come out of the White House. 
Above all, the place must be official, the place of the government to 
which it belongs, and not the private residence or social enterprise 
of the particular incumbent. Eo sporadic outlay of money, how- 
ever lavish, by a very rich man, who has perhaps stumbled into di- 
plomacy because he is rich, can constitute an establishment which 
is official in the European sense of that term. And here is the crux 
of the whole matter, so far as the present American plan is con- 
cerned. It is a mistake to suppose that our condition is improved 
by a rich American diplomat breaking out at Paris or Berlin 
with a palace whose rent consumes more than his whole salary, 
when the fact remains that he may be succeeded by a poor man 
who is forced to take modest apartments in some obscure quarter. 
The inequality which thus results produces a grotesque and un- 
dignified effect. It simply increases an evil which must be magni- 
fied each year unless it be decided that no American, however ac- 
complished or distinguished, is eligible to diplomatic office, if he 
is unable to maintain its dignity out of his private purse. What 
the United States requires in European capitals is permanent and 
official diplomatic residences, in which all envoys, whether rich or 
poor, shall be expected to reside in a condition of quiet and un- 
ostentatious elegance consistent with republican institutions. 
Palaces are neither necessary nor desirable. The need is for 
elegant residences provided by this government, and furnished by 
it in such a style as to enable its representative to maintain its 
dignity without meanness or ostentation. If, in each capital, 
every American envoy were required to live in the house provided 
by the government, there would be produced at once an external 
uniformity in the outward life of each which would conceal the 
difference between the rich merchant diplomat and the brilliant, 
yet poor, scholar diplomat. It is true that the former could give 
more dinners, and pour out more champagne, and serve more 
truffles, than the latter; but otherwise their general mode of life 
would be equal. To provide such houses, it is not at all necessary 
or desirable that we should purchase them. Property-owners in 
Europe are only too willing to make long leases, with the right of 
renewal, to a government as a tenant; while the cost of furnishing 
would not be very considerable. When a careful calculation is 
made, it will be found that adequate unfurnished residences can 
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be leased in all the European capitals at an annual cost of less 
than a hundred thousand dollars for all. How petty an expendi- 
ture, when compared with the end to be attained ! Thus relieved 
of the burden of providing houses, our ambassadors and ministers 
could get along very well on their present salaries. If the salaries 
were simply increased, without a provision for permanent official 
homes, no real good would be accomplished, because the chief evil 
would remain. 

There never was a better time than the present for the accom- 
plishment of this urgent reform, made more necessary than ever 
by our increased importance in the world's diplomacy — an im- 
portance not imperial, but democratic. The triumphant election 
of President Roosevelt proves beyond all question that his popular 
tendencies, his equal regard for the poor and the rich, have en- 
deared him to all classes of the American people. His Secretary 
of State, whose popularity extends beyond his own party, is, like 
his chief, a member of that class of literary men from whose 
ranks American diplomats were, at one time, chosen. Certainly, 
two such statesmen would be willing to lend a helping hand to a 
reform which could not but appeal with peculiar force to both. 

JULIBN GOEDON. 



